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accepting deposits of all kinds of current money at a constant
tariff and of exchanging unlisted coins at just and reasonable
rates. Payments between depositors were made in the current
money of account in the usual giro manner on the registers.
Bank money was not, as it has been sometimes described, alto-
gether a 'fictitious' money; it was merely an authorized reckon-
ing based on the metallic equivalences of certain full-weight
current coins existing at the date of the bank's foundation. The
fact that it often stood at a slight premium in terms of cash
indicated above all that depositors were assured that their
means of payment were uniform and reliable; but it is also true
that the management could control the premium within limits
by the manipulation of rates, and that it sometimes did this for
reasons of bank policy. When, after 1683, depositors were cus-
tomarily furnished with paper receipts, these documents them-
selves came to be regarded as giving independent title to cash
in the bank's vaults, and, although they were in a strict sense
no more than advances against deposits of specie, they cir-
culated widely in northern Europe among merchants with
business interests in Amsterdam. The fluctuations in the supply
of and demand for these deposit receipts produced day-to-day
movements in the price of bank money. The bank itself kept
these within limits by buying receipts for cash when the premium
fell below a certain figure and selling again when it rose unduly
high. Thus it exercised a control over the number of receipts
in circulation and consequently over the volume of its cash
reserves. Its main function, therefore, came to be the provision
of cloak-room facilities for the merchants and bullion-dealers,
who in the aggregate were prepared to use paper substitutes for
precious metal, and the sum of deposits was sometimes as high
as 20 million florins. The original intentions of the municipal-
ity, to short-circuit bill dealings, and to stop the circulation of
inferior coins, were not directly carried out by the bank. The
first aim was, however, fulfilled to this extent, that, although the
private exchange bankers continued to flourish, the general
facilities furnished by the Bank of Amsterdam to its customers
did in fact bring on to its books a vast number of transactions